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take sides at the start because of fantastic and irrational loyalties.                                                   .

The other force which broke the uniformity of English life, that of class distinction, was still in the making. The scale ascended from the vagabond and broken man to the labourer and the small craftsman ; to the tenant-farmer and the yeoman in the country and the .merchants and artificers in the towns; then in the eifios to (he merchant-adventurer, and in the country through (he lesser gentry to the great landowners. Of these grades two had come to special prominence. The oily merchant on the grand scale, with a holding in companies that traded in the ends of the earth, had now so many points of contact with public affairs that he had perforce to become something of a politician. The yeoman, owning his own land, was a pioneer in new methods of agriculture, an independent figure with a vote for parliament, one who was inclined to think his own thoughts and ask no man's leave. He was the link between the peasantry and the gentry, the most solid thing in England, wearing russet clothes, in Fuller's words, but making golden payment. As for the gentry, there was as yet: no sharp cleavage by vocation. A younger son did not lose rank through adopting a trade. A JPoynt// of Midghiun did not feel his Norman blood degraded by the fact that his father was a London upholsterer and that lie had boon born over the shop in Cornhill. Something of this liberality was due to the fact that the nobility had been comprehensively leavened by the new Tudor creations. The Bohuns and Mortimers and Mxwbrays had gone, and the new grandees were nearer to the 'commonalty. They had been largely made by the Crown, but they were for the Crown only so long as the Crown did not tamper with their privileges and fortunes* The Whig oligarchy of a later age was already in the making. They were a ruling class, not a caste, and therefore they wore realist and not romantic; they might oppose the king, but it would not be for the sake of the people, for they had little concern with whimsies about popular rights. When the clash came the great houses were